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Controversy Over |.L.O. 


Because the Soviet Union and other Communist nations 
have recently become members of the International Labor 
Organization, a specialized agency of the United Nations, 
a number of complaints have been expressed in the United 
States concerning the relationship of this country to the 
body. Each participating nation in the I.L.O. appoints 
delegates, these to be representative of employes, labor, 
and government. It is now being charged that participation 
of Communist nations has made a “mockery” of the basis 
of membership, because in these nations the government 
is the employer, and the trade unions are controlled by the 
state. The most recent employer delegate from the United 
States, William L. McGrath, has publicized his criticisms. 
They have been supported by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which have called for investigations by 
the executive and legislative branches of the federal gov- 
ernment with respect to future membership of the United 
States in the I.L.O. Meanwhile, these two employer bodies 
have recently nominated a person for appointment by the 
President as a delegate to the I.L.O. for one year only. 

Mr. McGrath, president of the Williamson Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, appeared for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
February 23, 1956. He summarized his view of the cur- 
rent situation in the I.L.O. He contended that the I.L.O. 
has been concerning itself with broader matters than those 
“directly concerned with labor,” and has made recom- 
mendations on social and economic questions which go 
“into the field of government itself.” He was particularly 
critical of events since 1945, because of what he regarded 
as the influence of nations under socialist parties. Then, 
in 1954 and 1955 came what he termed “the Communist 
invasion,” meaning the acceptance of membership in the 
I.L.O. by nations under Communist rule. He mentioned 
debates in which there were expressions of “various col- 
lectivist ideologies.” He alleged that the I.L.O. recom- 
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mendations tended “to interfere with the internal domestic 
affairs of member nations.” 

* A recent action of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers stated that “intensification of Communist ac- 
tivities in the International Labor Organization have 
tended to undermine the constitutional intent of that Or- 
ganization, and by that device to change the very purpose 
and structure.” The N.A.M. recommends that the execu- 
tive branch of the government should re-examine the ac- 
tivities of the I.L.O.; that there should be thorough Con- 
gressional investigation to determine “whether the United 
States should continue its support of and participation in 
this Organization” ; that pending such investigations “the 
United States should not increase its financial support or 
participation.” As was reported in this Service, May 5, 
1956, the Senate passed and sent to the House an appro- 
priation bill limiting the payment of the United States for 
support of the I.L.O. to $1,750,000 per year so long as 
the Organization permits the participation of delegates 
from the Communist nations. 

The International Labor Organization is an inter- 
governmental agency, in which 70 nations are members. 
It was established in 1919 by an international conference 
held in Washington. It became affiliated with the League 
of Nations, and continued to function when the League’s 
central operations were halted by World War II. In 1946 
the I.L.O. entered into a relationship with the United 
Nations as a specialized agency. The I.L.O. collects and 
disseminates information on labor and social conditions, 
formulates international standards and recommends their 
application by nations. It provides technical assistance to 
nations requesting it. The United States became a member 
in 1934. 

The machinery of the I.L.O. consists of three parts: 

1. The International Labor Conference, made up of 
national delegations of four persons for each nation, two 
persons representing government, one representing man- 
agement, and one representing labor. Each delegate may 
speak and vote independently. 

2. The governing body, composed of 20 representative 
governments, ten, managment, ten, labor; this is the 
executive council. 

3. The International Labor Office, acting as the secre- 
tariat ; this is staffed by experts from 60 nations. 

The Conference adopts international labor standards in 
the form of special international treaties, named conven- 
tions. These are not binding upon the nations represented 
until their legislative bodies give their approval. All these 
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activities are carried on with the general purpose of the 
promotion of peace based on social justice. 

The International Labor Organization has set up a spe- 
cial committee to deal with the problem now being dis- 
cussed in the U.S.A, This committee has already made a 
study of the degree of independence of employers and 
labor in every member-country. The data gathered by this 
committee are to be considered in future discussions in 
the I.L.O. of questions relating to the bases of membership 
and representation. 

Among many public discussions and comments we can 
here note only a few. The New York Times in an editorial, 
April 7, 1956, states that the current situation, with Com- 
munist members of the I.L.O., does “accentuate a weak- 
ness” in the present structure. The aim of equal repre- 
sentation is “deflected when a government is the employer 
and workers are state employes. . . . In these cases gov- 
ernments get more influence than was originally intended.” 

Nevertheless, “this situation is not nearly as serious as 
it may seem” to those unfamliar with the operations of 
I.L.0., says the Times. It adds that the recent attacks 
“call for a rally” in defense of I.L.O. It points out that 
at present the strength of the eight Communist nations in 
the governing body is only one vote in 39. In the Con- 
ference, the Communist nations have only 32 out of 284 
votes. 

The Organization being criticized was called by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, May 26, 1955, in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, “one of the oldest and most useful interna- 
tional instruments for the development of a better way of 
life for all people.” James P. Mitchell, the Secretary of 
Labor, in an address at a seminar at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, April 1, 1955, pointed out that the United States had 
been a member of the I.L.O. longer than in any other 
major international organization. He said that the influ- 
ence of the United States through I.L.O. had been in- 
creasingly felt since World War II by participation in 
technical assistance projects. He expressed the opinion 
that the I.L.O. “operates on a voluntary cooperative basis 
that provides complete freedom of action on the part of 
member countries. Its strength lies in the provision for 
diverse methods, which can be adapted to suit domestic 
traditions and needs. . . .” The Secretary quoted Pope 
Pius XII, in a greeting to an I.L.O. conference, recalling 
that Pope Pius XI had drawn “attention to the remark- 
able resemblance between the principles set forth in the 
Labor code [of I.L.O.] and those of the encyclical ‘Rerum 
Novarum’ [on the Condition of Labor, 1891].” Of the 
same seminar, Msgr. George E. Higgins, director of the 
Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, wrote that U.S. participation in the I.L.O. 
had been fully discussed, and that, in his opinion, “the 
issue ought to be resolved in favor of continued .. . 
United States participation in the I.L.O.” 

A policy statement by the Subcommittee on Economic 
Life, Catholic Association for International Peace, Wash- 
ington, April 5, 1956, notes that demands that the U.S. 
withdraw from I.L.O. because of Communist participa- 
tion had “forced a number of American Catholics to make 
a searching examination of conscience with regard to the 
I.L.0.” The Policy Committee stated that participation in 
international life “is a duty imposed by numerous direc- 
tives” issued by the Pope, but “we do not want peace on 
any terms and the means we employ to secure it must be 
adapted to the aims we seek.” Is the I.L.O. an instrument 


through which Catholics, cooperating with other men of 
good will, can promote peace? 

The Committee concludes that the I.L.O. is “the out- 
come of a generous idea. . . .” The Organization “can 
take pride in its contribution to the development of human 
relations in industry.” It is noted that the Communists 
are not the only Marxists in the international labor field, 
but the I.L.O. is certainly not Communist and not domi- 
nated by Communists. “When Communists appear on the 
scene, are we to withdraw and make a weak surrender 
without a fight?” In the I.L.O. “the whole world of labor” 
is now represented, and we have a duty as a nation to 
make our contribution to the discussions. “Instead of ad- 
vocating withdrawal, it would be preferable for American 
Catholics to insist that the United States participate in 
the I.L.O. in a constructive and wholehearted manner. . . .” 
Withdrawal by the U. S. would tend, says the Committee, 
to aid the Communists. 

“There is one inescapable fact which underlies the whole 
discussion; that the Communists are not checked in their 
progress in any country by the mere abstention from ac- 
tion on the part of the free nations.” Thus wrote James 
T. Shotwell in a recent statement on the I.L.O. Dr. Shot- 
well is president-emeritus of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. James D. Zellerbach, who was an 
employer delegate from the United States to the I.L.O., 
1945-48, declared that “withdrawal from the I.L.O. would 
be an isolationist action in violation of our international 
interests and responsibilities,” in a statement before a 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, March 15. Mr. Zellerbach is president of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, San Francisco. “On a broad front 
the I.L.O. has encouraged positive programs for alleviat- 
ing poverty, insecurity, and human exploitation, which 
are among the principal causes of social upheaval, revolu- 
tion, and war.” 

As this issue went to press announcement was made 
that the Departments of State, Commerce, and Labor had 
appointed a group of citizens to review the relation of the 
U.S.A. to the L.L.O. 


Woodrow Wilson 


“Regardless of the ebb and flow of political and his- 
torical opinion,” Woodrow Wilson “stands forth as among 
the greatest of all prophets in the cause of international 
justice and freedom,” writes Charles Seymour, president- 
emeritus of Yale University, in an article, “Woodrow Wil- 
son in Perspective,” in Foreign Affairs, New York, Janu- 
ary, 1956. In the article note is taken that during 1956 the 
100th anniversary of Mr. Wilson’s birth will be observed. 

“The importance of Wilson as educational leader has 
become definitely established with the passing of the 
years.” In the early years of his political life, historians 
are agreed that “he translated an ambitious program of re- 
form into legislation” with “courage and skill.” 

When he came to formulate the principles of the New 
Freedom, he gave to his collected campaign speeches the 
“significant subtitle’: “A Call for the Emancipation of 
the Generous Energies of a People.” President Seymour 
quotes Adlai Stevenson’s declaration that Mr. Wilson 
“taught us to distinguish between governmental action 
that takes over the functions formerly discharged by in- 
dividuals and governmental action that restores oppor- 
tunity for individual action.” 

“In his speech of the Fourteen Points, Wilson forged 
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a weapon of psychological warfare at the same time that 
he drafted a charter of peace.” 

“The establishment of the United Nations consecrated 
the validity of his leadership, which had been mutilated 
at Paris and spurned by the United States Senate. Thus 
the defeat of 1920 became a sacrificial step towards his 
ultimate justification. . . .” 

“With little dissent, Americans have come to take it for 
granted that the counterpart of the League, the United 
Nations, is to be what Allen Dulles has called ‘our work- 
shop of peace.’ ” 

President Wilson’s “concepts for keeping the peace... 
are the very fabric of our existence today,” reads part of 
the subtitle of Dorothy Fosdick’s article, “The Living 
Heritage of Woodrow Wilson,” in The New York Times 
Magazine, January 1, 1956. “The nation which rejected 
Wilson in his lifetime honors him today as the supreme 
spokesman for the most urgent task of the twentieth cen- 
tury—the adjustment of national power and interest to 
world organization and to the requirements of peace.” 

“This centennial year of Wilson’s birth is an occasion 
for remembering and, in remembering, it is appropriate 
to recall Wilson’s central ideas, to ponder the essence of 
things for which he strove, and to consider the cost that 
mankind paid for the rejection of his program. So reflect- 
ing, it may be possible for us to recapture the full signifi- 
cance of the cause he championed, in which we are now 
so fatefully engaged.” 

“Perhaps the best proof of the soundness of Wilson’s 
program is that just one generation later it can be taken 
for granted by liberals and conservatives alike,” writes 
David Loth in a pamphlet, The Story of Woodrow Wilson 
(New York 21, The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 
East 65th Street. 1955). This publication contains a brief 
reading list. 


The Public and Communism 


Recently a study of the attitudes of the general public 
toward communism was made with funds provided by 
the Fund for the Republic. Samuel A. Stouffer, director, 
Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University, was 
chairman of the committee for the study. He analyzed the 
data and wrote the report of the findings. (Communism, 
Conformity, and Civil Liberties. New York, Doubleday 
and Company, 1955. $4.00.) The field work was done by 
the American Institute of Public Opinion and the Nation- 
al Opinion Research Center. 

More than 6,000 men and women “‘in all walks of life”’ 
were interviewed. Fewer than one per cent of the people 
questioned said they were seriously worried about either 
communism or the danger to civil liberties in this country. 
A representative sample of community leaders in the cities 
of from 10,000 to 150,000 population included in the sam- 
pling area was studied separately. It was found that these 
leaders—even those in the more conservative organizations 
—were more likely than the rank and file of the popula- 
tion to respect “the civil rights of those of whom they 
disapprove.” The younger people and the better-educated 
are clearly more tolerant than the older generation. City 
people, likewise, are more tolerant than those in rural or 
small town areas. The West is the most tolerant section, 
the South the least so. Women and churchgoers are 
reported to be less tolerant than men and people not 
attending church. 

The people interviewed extended their intolerance to 
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more subjects than communism. Thirty-five per cent would 
approve of taking a book favoring government ownership 
out of public libraries. The great majority of the rank 
and file, and seven out of ten of the community leaders, 
would not allow an atheist to teach in a college or uni- 
versity. 

The results of the study show, Dr. Stouffer believes, 
that “most of the seemingly intolerant people are good, 
wholesome Americans.” But many of them are reaching 
their opinions on the basis of what he regards as false 
premises. Most of us get our facts “secondhand.” This 
puts a “singular responsibility” on the press, radio, and 
television for accurate and adequate reporting and in- 
terpretation of news. ... All the skills of the best report- 
ers and interpreters are needed.” Our national political 
leaders and our local civic leaders face great responsibili- 
ties in this connection; that of religious leaders is “par- 
ticularly heavy.” 

Seven out of ten of the cross section and more than 
four-fifths of the community leaders, however, would al- 
low a man to speak whose loyalty has been questioned but 
who states under oath that he is not a Communist. The 
vast majority of all those interviewed would not allow a 
Communist to teach in a college, and a much smaller ma- 
jority would dismiss a Communist clerk in a store. A ma- 
jority thought the government should have the right to 
listen to private telephone conversations to secure evidence 
against Communists. But they did not see any threat to 
their own freedom in these measures, 


“The Poverty of Imitation” 


Norman Cousins wrote a vigorous editorial under the 
caption above in the Saturday Review, New York, Febru- 
ary 11, 1956, on the banning by the U. S. State Depart- 
ment of a concert in Rochester, N. Y., by the distinguished 
Russian violinist, David Oistrakh. The State Department 
was “retaliating” for restrictions on the Russian cities 
American tourists may visit. But this, the writer insisted, 
is a “childish game of last tag. . . . If the Communist rulers 
make a prodigious mistake, can we think of nothing more 
exalted for our own role than the imitation of error?” 

This is “an unAmerican shortage of the kind of moral 
imagination that went into the making of America. . . 
It is unAmerican to act like frightened pygmies. . .. Why 
could we not have used this as the occasion for opening 
our doors in a way that would have been in obvious con- 
trast to the conditional parting of the iron curtain? In 
this respect, the smallness is not the exclusive copyright 
of either political party... . 

“It is not necessary to disguise good purposes and ob- 
jectives in the slick clothing of national self-interest in 
order to win support. . . . Yet it is supposed to be smart, 
realistic politics to affect tough self-seeking arguments in 
order to achieve broad human goals. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the people whom we want to help are listening 
too.” But “in place after place” in South Asia the writer 
was told that they did not believe that Point Four aid 
was given to them “as human beings,” but rather for 
American self-interest. Indeed, this argument was too 
often stressed in the public debates. But the foreign re- 
cipients did not recognize this as “only a game. . . . Na- 
tional policy by imitation and the negative approach to 
worthwhile goals are exercises in national shrinkage— 
shrinkage in strength, shrinkage in values, shrinkage in 
prospects. The times cry for growth.” 
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Youth and Religion Today 


Henry P. Van Dusen, president of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, in a conversation with Lyman Bry- 
son, director of the CBS program “Invitation to Learn- 
ing,” on the program, March 18, 1956, touched on ma- 
terial from his lecture given on January 9 to the Women’s 
Committee of Union Theological Seminary, “The Ap- 
proach of the Younger Generation to Religion and 
Morals.” 

In the lecture he expressed an opinion concerning the 
background of the younger generation’s life in contrast 
to that of his own generation, “This is a generation just 
beneath the surface of whose consciousness broods always 
a never-fully-recognized, sometimes wholly subconscious, 
near-despair for the world.” Yet they are producing large 
families as if they had faith in the future. This, says Dr. 
Van Dusen, “is evidence of inner contradiction between 
a cold, reasoned assumption about the future of civiliza- 
tion and the irrepressible confidences and expectations of 
youth.” 

“Youth cherish no extravagant ambitions for them- 
selves and no exalted hopes for mankind. They are desti- 
tute of dreams, and so of social ideals. .. . When one casts 
memory back to our own student days and recalls the 
place which dreams of a better society, and the possibility 
of a significant role in bringing it to pass, held in our 
consciousness and consecration, and when one thinks of 
the inveterate idealism and boundless energies of youth 
deprived of that hope, he can appreciate the chasm between 
the older and the present generation.” 

A paradox in the situation as he sees it is in the fact 
that young people are “seeking their faith, not in secular 
panaceas but in God; . . . God as an explanation of 
the mystery of existence, God as security against its seem- 
ing futility and meaninglessness ; not God, the moral sov- 
ereign of life and history. . . . ‘Religion without morality’ 
—that is hardly an exaggeration of what they are seeking.” 

Out of long experience with theological students he 
says: “This is a generation doggedly in earnest but with- 
out solemnity ; intellectually alert and eager; as quick in 
laughter as sharp in criticism; tenacious for every illumi- 
nation of mind or quickening of spirit ; with a disdain of 
all pomposity or sham or pretence; . . . moved by a strong 
devotion without trace of sentimentality, and poignantly 
eager to be possessed by a faith adequate to a day whose 
tragic and testing demands they understand so well... . 
Above all, they are impatient with anything less than 
Christian faith in its full richness, profundity, certitude.” 


“The $500,000,000 Question” 


“Hospitals are about the safest things imaginable, and 
increasing professors’ salaries by 4 per cent is only a 
slightly more dangerous activity,” writes Harrison Brown, 
a chemist and educator, on one aspect of the Ford Foun- 
dation’s recent grants totalling $500,000,000 to hospitals 
and private colleges, in The Saturday Review, New York, 
February 4, 1956. Mr. Brown regards the gift as “water 
uniformly dispersed.” “In my own mind the gift drama- 
tizes .. . the dangers we face when we commit unfortunate 
acts in the name of ‘good public relations.’” He would 
prefer that the $500,000,000 be concentrated on the sup- 
port of “activities that promise significant contributions to 
world peace and the establishment of a world order of 
law and justice,” or on encouragement of “activities de- 


signed to secure greater allegiance to the basic principles 
of freedom.” 

Courtney Brown, dean of Columbia’s School of Busi- 
ness, takes a different view. Faculty salaries are too low. 
The $500,000,000 has “dramatized the problem.” ‘“Dem- 
onstrating a commendable flexibility, the Ford grant has 
broken new foundation ground. It is in essence support 
without influence, except that it has set in motion a move- 
ment to make teaching a more agreeable profession. Is 
there anything that could make a more profound contri- 
bution in the long run to the peace, the democracy and 
the economic well-being of this country? Is there any way 
that $500,000,000 could make a greater contribution to 
human welfare ?” 


“Heroes of Negativism”’ 


Budd Schulberg, the well-known novelist, comments in 
the introduction to the Modern Library edition of his 
novel, “What Makes Sammy Run?” (New York, Ran- 
dom House, 1952) that his hero, Sammy Glick, like a 
number of other heroes and heroines including Emma 
Bovary and George Babbitt, are really “heroes of nega- 
tivism.” They are “symptoms that warn of some malaise 
in their society.” The “naked aggression” of their drive 
will “survive as long as money and power are ends in them- 
selves, running wild, unharnessed from usefulness.” Mr. 
Schulberg thinks that Sammy has become ‘‘considerably re- 
fined and comparatively mellowed. . . . He wants children 
now ; he has a vision of patriarchy. He has been told that 
he must find a new set of values to fill the moral vacuum 
in which he throve and strove. In throwing over the ways 
of his father without learning any sense of obligation to 
the Judeo-Christian-democratic pattern, he had nothing 
except naked self-interest by which to guide himself... . 

“T believe this is true not only because he happens to be 
a second-generation product of the slums, but because our 
American culture as a whole may be in a state of disloca- 
tion. We are a babel of heterogeneous moralities. We are 
dizzy with change. We are Sunday Christians and summer 
democrats. No wonder Sammy Glick (including all the 
Sammy Glicks who would never allow him into their 
clubs) has found the moral atmosphere so suitable and 
the underfooting so conducive to his kind of climbing. .. . 
The question still is, How do we slow him down? Per- 
haps the answer involves an even bigger question: How 
do we slow down the whole culture he threatens to run 
away with and that threatens to run away with us?” 
(Cited, New York Times Book Review, October 9, 1955. 
Quoted here by permission of Random House, New York, 
owners of the copyright.) 


“Living Democracy Series” 


A series of pamphlet studies on “Living Democracy” 
for junior-high school children has been prepared by the 
Civic Education Center, Tufts University, Medford 55, 
Mass., and also available from the National Council for 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Two recently published titles are: Get into the Game 
and Liberty and the Law. Both were written by Olive and 
Wyman Holmes. (Price, 60 cents each.) The first dis- 
cusses in lively style the need for “every citizen” to be “a 
playing member” in “the great game of politics.” The sec- 
ond tells the story of “a boy who found a way toward 
freedom by coming over to the side of law.” 
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